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Contributors and Articles 


Dr. THomAs ParRAN, Surgeon-General of the United 
States Public Health Service, discusses in ‘Defense 
on the Venereal Disease Front,” (page 239) the prob- 
lem of developing and maintaining health standards 
among our soldiers and workers in the present emer- 
gency. He points out that a strong nation, able to cope 
with the difficult days ahead, must be a healthy nation. 
Venereal disease is the traditional scourge of wartime; 
but even in peace-time, records show that a large num- 
ber of this nation’s population is thus afflicted. 

Dr. Parran has long been in the front lines of the 
battle against the social diseases. As chief medical 
officer stationed at Muscle Shoals in 1918, he had an 
opportunity to appraise the extent and effects of these 
diseases upon the enlisted personnel. From 1926 to 
1930 he served as chief of the Venereal Disease Divi- 
sion of the United States Public Health Service, and at 
present he is actively continuing the fight as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Research in Syphilis. 

Dr. Parran shows how, through the selective service 
machinery, and the physical examinations attendant 
upon induction into active military service, great 
strides can be made in the detection and eradication of 
venereal disease. This is a job to be undertaken by the 
States and localities, he says, but he indicates how 
the United States Public Health Service can cooperate 
with them in a consultative capacity. In initiating a 
strong and active campaign at this time, says Dr. Par- 
ran, we are not only building for our safety in national 
defense, but for a productive and permanent peace. 


Avpert Lepawsky, Executive Director of the Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, in this issue continues his 
discussion of the problems of municipal government 
in “The Future of Our Cities’ (page 241). In his 
article last month, “The Plight of Our Cities,” Mr. 
Lepawsky outlined the principal causes for what he 
refers to as the “disfranchisement” of our cities. The 
author has long been a thoughtful student and vigor- 
ous writer on problems of metropolitan regions and 
his experiences include a year of research on planning 
and administration in the cities of Europe. In his 
capacity as Consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board, Mr. Lepawsky had an active part in 
an exhaustive study of urban communities of the nation, 
and thus gained much insight into the characteristics 
and problems of American cities. As a member of the 
Law Department of the City of Chicago, and a member 
of Chicago’s city planning agency, the Chicago Plan 
Commission, Mr. Lepawsky has become familiar with 
the techniques of municipal government, and the. re- 
stricted limits within which they must operate. 


“Puptic Heattu in the 48 States,” (page 243) by 
Joanne Bolger, reports a survey of public health ser- 
vices of the States. This survey was conducted by the 
research staff of the Council of State Governments, 
with the cooperation of state health agencies. Compar- 
ative data with respect to organization, personnel, 
functions, and expenditures are presented, and federal- 
state programs for public health are discussed in some 
detail. A table prepared in connection with the survey 
(see inside back cover). lists the names of the chief 
health officials of the States, together with their official 
titles and the state agencies in which they operate. 


Wayne D. Heypvecker, Regional Representative of the 
Council of State Governments, is author of the report, 
“The Northeast Cooperates,” (page 247). In this arti- 
cle he outlines cooperative activities in which the 
States of the Northeast have participated during the 
year now past. Mr. Heydecker, as representative of 
the Council, has played an important part in develop- 
ing cooperative relationships between States of this 
area. As Director of the New York State Planning 
Council, Mr. Heydecker had many opportunities to parti- 
cipate in and evaluate this approach to the solution of 
interstate and regional disagreements. In his report 
he discusses some of the more important problem- 
situations which have arisen between States of the 
northeastern section, and describes the methods which 
have been utilized in ironing out such conflicts. 


W. J. Neat of Indianapolis contributes to this issue 
the first of a series of cartoons drawn especially for 
STATE GOVERNMENT. Born in Indiana in a region famed 
for its artists, poets, and novelists, Mr. Neal, like 
many of them, has led an eventful life. After years as a 
farm boy in which he formed a permanent distaste for 
plowing, especially for plowing swampy ground, Mr. 
Neal worked variously as a sign painter, bus-boy in a 
cafeteria, cook in a restaurant, casual laborer, and at- 
tended art school as a scholarship student. The formal- 
ism of art school did not dampen the enthusiasm for car- 
tooning which had begun when, as a small boy, he began 
to draw pictures on the barn. Wanderlust has led Car- 
toonist Neal on many trips, often by the “side-door 
pullmans.”” Experiences on these trips have furnished 
many characters for his cartoons. 


On the Cover 


Tuts month’s cover (Farm Security Administration 
photo, by Vachon) shows a Georgia school-boy receiv- 
ing typhoid inoculation at a public health agency. 
Articles which discuss various aspects of public health 
appear on pages 239 and 243 of this issue. 
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DEFENSE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


IT APPEARS THAT THERE IS AT LEAST ONE VIRTUE 
IN THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS. IT IS THROWING A 
CLEAR, STRONG LIGHT ON MANY OF THE THINGS 
THAT WE HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN FOR GRANTED. NOW 
THAT DANGER THREATENS US, WE ARE TAKING 
STOCK OF WHAT THIS COUNTRY OF OURS MEANS IN 
TERMS OF FREEDOM AND WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE... 
THE HEALTH OF OUR ... POPULATION IS_INSEP- 
ARABLE FROM THE HEALTH OF OUR DEFENSE FORCES 
.. . THE PHYSICAL FITNESS NOT ONLY OF OUR MILI- 
TARY MEN, BUT ALSO OF OUR CIVILIAN POPULATION 
WILL DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF OUR DE- 
FENSE EFFORTS. THE HEALTH OF THE NATION DE- 
PENDS UPON THE HEALTH OF THE INDIVIDUALS WHO 
COMPRISE THE NATION. 

DR. R. C. WILLIAMS 
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Defense on the Venereal Disease Front 


The Military Training Program Offers New Responsi- 
bilities, and Opportunities, for Venereal Disease Control 


By THomas PARRAN 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


No. I problem today is defense— 
the maintenance of the safety of this country 
and its institutions. 

Defense 1940 style is total defense—a defense 
which touches, and depends, on every man, woman 
and child in America, and which is equally the 
responsibility of State and Federal Governments. 

Our ultimate defense, as always, lies in the 
strength of our manpower. Thus, the health of 
our young men becomes of paramount importance. 
But defense today is more than men in uniform. 
It is also men in overalls, and the good health of 
workers in defense industries is vital to our future. 

It is imperative that present public health or- 
ganizations put into immediate motion at all 
levels—Federal, State and local—programs for 
the protection of our armed and industrial defense 
Our health forces must be mobilized, 
strengthened and coordinated. First step toward 
this objective has been the establishment on Sep- 
tember 19, 1940, of the Health and Medical Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, under 
the chairmanship of Doctor Irvin Abell. Here is 
national recognition that health is an essential ele- 
ment of preparedness. 

The range of health problems encompassed by 
the term “medical preparedness” is broad. One 
group of diseases—the venereal diseases—are of 
special importance, both from military and indus- 
trial defense angles. 

The venereal diseases—syphilis and gonorrhea, 
primarily—are side-partners of war. The path of 
the plague of syphilis through history coincides 
remarkably with the history of war and conquest. 
Even in America, it was the World War which 
brought these diseases under frank public scrutiny 
for the first time—an attention which stimulated 
activities leading to the present broad program 
of control. 

When the first million draftees had been exa- 
mined in hurried preparation for that war, the 
military authorities as well as public health of- 


forces. 


ficials and the civilian population were startled 
by the high rate of venereal disease found among 
them, even without the aid of the highly accurate 
modern blood tests. During the War, the venereal 
diseases cost the United States Army nearly 
7,000,000 days. The equivalent of 23 divisions 
—338,746 officers and men—were treated for 
venereal disease. It was largely as a result of 
this experience that Congress enacted, in 1918, 
the law creating the Division of Venereal Diseases 
in the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Today, as the Selective Service Act comes into 
operation, Federal, State and local health agencies 
are better prepared to carry on the program 
against the venereal diseases for the protection 
of the 16,500,000 young men affected by the Act. 
Since the first World War we have advanced far 
in developing measures for diagnosis, treatment 
and control of these diseases. The foundations for 
public health control have been built. The States 
and the Federal Government have cooperated in 
making firm this basis. Through the health pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, general State 
and local health services have been expanded and 
improved. The establishment of effective venereal 
disease control programs in every State has been 
greatly stimulated through the Venereal Disease 
Control Act of 1938. 

A majority of the State health departments 
now have special venereal disease control divisions 
headed by trained public health workers. Labor- 
atory facilities for conducting serologic tests have 
been developed, and continually seek higher stand- 
ards for accuracy and efficiency. Most States pro- 
vide free distribution of drugs used in the treat- 
ment of syphilis, and much progress has been 
made in the development of improved case-finding 
methods and follow-up activities. 

Selective Service regulations require a sero- 
logic blood test for syphilis on all registrants who 
are called up for physical examinations by the 
local boards. These tests have been much im- 
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proved and have become more specific and sensi- 
tive since the first World War. So far as the 
individual is concerned, they involve a very.simple 
procedure—a tourniquet on the arm, a flex of 
the muscle and a slight prick of the needle and in 
a few seconds, the thing is done. 

Physicians of local examining boards will draw 
these bloods. Laboratory examinations will be 
carried on in laboratories, State or private, selected 
by State health departments. Prior to actual in- 
duction into service, a second blood test will be 
taken on every man whose first test showed 
positive. 

In order to initiate treatment and follow-up 
work promptly on men who have been found in- 
fected with venereal disease in a communicable 
stage, and to provide comparable data on the ex- 
tent of the problem in this selected population 
group, the State health officers and the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service have prescribed a standard ser- 
ologic report form for use by the examining 
physicians of the local boards. 

Among the 16,500,000 men who have regis- 
tered, there is much acute syphilis. Probably 
300,000 men are infected in this group. Discovery 
and treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea among 
these young men would increase for the future the 
reservoir of healthy men available for efficient and 
active duty both in the armed forces and in 
industry. 

Today we have a surplus of men. But we have 
no assurance that this condition will exist even a 
year from now. \Ve must consider the health of 
our reserves. 


CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


The job of treatment for those men not called 
for training and of those men in defense indus- 
tries falls squarely on the shoulders of State and 
local health departments. They will need every 
support of the political authorities and the entire 
civilian population. 

The Army and Navy have long been keenly 
aware of the direct link between civilian and 
military health. Infections among military per- 
sonnel originate in civilian communities, and full 
cooperation of State and local health authorities 
is essential. Experience has shown that the ven- 
ereal disease attack rate in a given military com- 
mand or area of industrial defense concentration 
reflects the efficiency of the program which is in 
operation in adjacent communities. 

Thus it was that early in the present emergency 


the Army and the Navy began discussion with 
the Public Health Service and private agencies 
interested in health and welfare in an attempt to 
work out an effective cooperative program. The 
resulting proposals were discussed by State health 
officers at their meeting in May of this year. Now 
the cooperative military-health and citizen plan 
for the control of venereal disease in areas of 
military and industrial defense concentrations has 
been signed by the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency 
and State health officers. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


‘rom the standpoint of Federal, State and local 
activities directed to the prevention of venereal 
disease among the armed and industrial forces, the 
agreement provides : 

1. Karly diagnosis and treatment of the civilian 
population by the local health departments, with 
full utilization of the facilities available in the 
State and local health services, to bring under 
treatment as promptly as possible all men found 
to be infected with syphilis. 

2. Reports to the State or local health authori- 
ties, by the medical officers of the .\rmy and Navy, 
of all known and probable sources of venereal 
infection in the military or naval personnel. 

3. Reports by the State or local health officers, 
to the medical officers of the Army and Navy, of 
all contacts of enlisted men with infected civilians. 

4. Forcible isolation, by local health authorities, 
with the assistance of the local police, of recalci- 
trant infected persons with communicable syphilis 
or gonorrhea during the period of communica- 
bility. 

5. Decrease, as far as possible, opportunity for 
contact with infected persons—the State and local 
health departments, the Public Health Service, and 
the Army and Navy cooperating with the local 
police authorities in repressing prostitution. 

6. An aggressive program of education among 
both enlisted and civilian populations regarding 
the dangers of venereal disease, the method of 
preventing infection, and the steps to be taken 
by a person who suspects that he is infected. 

Venereal disease defense is an elaboration, a 
building on and an intensification of a community 
venereal disease control program. It is finding 
and treating cases, following up infections, pre- 
venting further cases. It is education. It is 
cooperation. 


(Continued on page 252) 
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The Future of Our Cities 


The Second of Two Articles Discussing 


the Place of Cities in American Government’ 


By ALBert LEPAWSKY 


Executive Director, Federation of Tax Administrators 


_— city’s predominant role in the nation’s 
economy, coupled with municipal neglect by 
both State and Federal authorities, has raised the 
fundamental question: What is to be the future 
of city government in the United States? 

In answering this question, we have three broad 
alternatives : 

(1) We can continue to develop Federal leader- 

ship and administration concerning city affairs. 

(2) \e can re-vitalize State control. 

(3) Wecan give a greater degree of autonomy 

to our cities. 

As a practical matter, we will probably combine 
some of the elements of each of these three ave- 
nues of approach. 

To increase the range of l‘ederal activities in the 
field of urban government will involve the hur- 
dling of a number of barriers, historical and sen- 
timental, chief of which is the tradition of States’ 
rights. We are, it is true, entering a period in our 
history of broad construction of constitutional 
clauses which may be well adapted to effective 
programming and government management of the 
nation’s relations to its States and cities. Then, 
too, the period of emergency which we are now 
facing, whether it be peace or war, will tend to 
bring to the fore national, rather than local and 
State, solutions and programs. Nevertheless, our 
historical and sentimental attachment to local 
autonomy, States’ rights, and sectional feelings 
are bound to play a large part in curtailing too 
rapid or too definite a Federal program of control. 

Whatever the outcome of this rebalancing of 
State, local, and national powers, it will be essen- 
tial for the Federal Government to reconsider its 
long-standing neglect of the problems of urban 
centers, to reconsider not only their long-range fi- 
nancial problems but their governmental problems 
generally. True, there are some 70 Federal agen- 
1. The first article, “The Plight of Our Cities,” by the 
same author appeared in the November, 1940 issue of 
STATE GOVERN MENT. 


cies, bureaus, and divisions now engaged in var- 
ious urban services ; true also, the Federal Govern- 
ment has recently, through the National Resources 
Planning Board, studied and reported on Our 
Cities, and has urged that “from the point of 
view of the highest and best interests of our nat- 
ural resources, our urban communities are poten- 
tial assets of great value, and we must consider 
from the point of view of the national welfare 
how they may be most effectively aided in this 
development.” 

Yet, our cities continue to suffer from a system 
of governmental disfranchisement at the hands of 
our Federal Government, and there is no single 
agency comparable to the Department of Agri- 
culture which can answer questions about our 
cities, not to speak of representing them adminis- 
tratively in the councils of the nation. By con- 
trast, the problems of rural living were explored 
by the Country Life Commission reporting to 
President Roosevelt as early as 1909, some years 
after it was clear that we had started to become 
an urban rather than a rural nation. Strangely 
enough, even the scope of our Federal statistics 
dealing with city problems has narrowed rather 
than expanded over the years. As early as 1880, 
the Bureau of the Census had published a two- 
volume work entitled Social Statistics of Cities, 
and the 1890 Census went still further in present- 
ing complete social statistics for each of the 345 
cities of 10,000 and over. But our general and 
social statistics of cities stopped being published 
after 1909, and the Financial Statistics of Cities 
appearing since 1909 have skipped several years 
and have been continually narrowed in terms of 
the range of subject matters and the number of 
cities covered. The revival of the work of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Division of State and Local Govern- 
ments in the last four years is a gesture in the 
direction of restoring the city to its rightful place 
in the nation’s research and statistical offices. 

It was only recently that Federal legislation 
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permitted the use of Federal highway grants for 
roads in urban areas, and now the superhighway 
program planned by the Bureau of Public Roads 
is again threatening to gerrymander the interests 
of the city in favor of the interests of the suburbs 
through a system of superhighways that may dis- 
regard the city plan and will serve merely to 
swallow up the suburbanites in the daytime and 
spit them out again at night. 

Clearly there is necessary a reversal in the 
nation’s thinking with respect to the Federal 
Government’s responsibilities to urban govern- 
ment and to urban life generally. 


URBAN EXPENDITURES 


Re-vitalization of the State’s contribution to 
urban affairs would require an even more drastic 
change of heart toward our cities. Whether the 
American city’s reputation for extravagance is 
deserved or not in individual cases is an open 
question ; but when taken generally, urban govern- 
ment in the United States performs essential pub- 
lic services for costs which when compared with 
other utility services—gas, electric light, tele- 
phone, transportation—seem strictly reasonable. 
Whether the city’s reputation for spoils politics is 
fully deserved is also an open question; but cer- 
tainly anyone who has worked with both city and 
State officials is extremely dubious about general- 
izing with respect to the different levels of official 
honesty in our States as compared with our urban 
governments. 

Further and more drastic State financial super- 
vision has been urged on the grounds that cities 
are extravagant and bear watching. Yet, the vast 
amount of State financial control which has been 
imposed upon cities does not seem to have come 
up to expectations. Beginning in 1820 with the 
State boards of equalization, which are now to 
be found in all the States in one form or another, 
we had by 1935 forty States which audit and 
inspect local accounts, thirty-six States which 
install local accounting systems, thirty-four States 
which prescribe local budget forms, and thirty-two 
States with constitutional or statutory debt limits. 
In addition to tax limitations, we have experi- 
mented with fairly complete State control of local 
finances, as in the case of New Jersey, and even 
with State assumption of local functions, as in 
the case of North Carolina. No doubt such State 
financial control has had good effects upon many 
local authorities, but it still remains to be proved 
whether this is a feasible solution in view of the 


vast unsolved problems of our larger cities. It 
is well to bear in mind that some of the nation’s 
largest cities, like New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, when measured in terms of expenditures, 
have been and still are of greater fiscal iniportance 
than the States containing them. 

Perhaps the wisest solution, assuming we have 
to limit the city’s revenues and resources by some 
means of State control, would be to give the city 
complete freedom in planning its expenditures, 
and also to adapt the extent of municipal freedom 
to the size of the cities. Thus, our solutions need 
not be either complete State control or Federal 
supervision or local autonomy, but rather a pru- 
dent combination of the three approaches; each 
one applied at different levels of governmental 
management and administration. That the State, 
at least in the immediate future, will continue to 
play a large part certainly appears to be the case 
if we are to guide ourselves by the crisis of the 
last eight years. In spite of its inflexibility in han- 
dling urban problems, the State has played a large 
part in the solution of both national and local prob- 
lems. It has been, for example, the channel through 
which our work relief system and our social secur- 
ity system has been put into operation. It would 
be well if the State could re-vitalize and strengthen 
itself in the hearts of the American people; but 
even if it fails to do so, it is a part of the 
cold reality of the existing system of American 
government and administration, and it will not 
be gainsaid. 


Cities REMAIN BouND 


What of the cities themselves? Are they to re- 
main dominated on the one hand by petty State 
controls and neglected on the other hand by 
sporadic Federal programs? In the trying times 
that face us, it is probable that we cannot afford to 
undertake a major change in the city’s constitu- 
tional status, both as regards the States or the 
national government. In Canada, although the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations has issued a startling report on the sub- 
ject of intergovernmental relations during the last 
year, action in these drastic times does not at all 
appear imminent. The city is bound to remain 
neither slave nor free for the time being. And 
this is the greater likelihood because of the his- 
torical disfranchisement of the city’s political and 
popular strength in the rural-dominated State 
legislatures and constitutional conventions. 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Public Health in the 48 States 


A Report of a Survey of State Public Health Services, 
With Special Reference to Federal-State Programs 


By JOANNE BOLGER 


Research Department, The Council of State Governments 


' ‘4E HEALTH of the people is a public con- 
cern; ill health is a major cause of suffering, 


economic loss, and dependency; good health is 
essential to the progress of the nation.” In these 
words [resident Roosevelt stressed the impor- 
tance of health security in his annual message to 
Congress last January. 

Since the United States Constitution makes no 
direct reference to public health, the responsibility 
to protect and to promote the health of the people 
has been left, in large part, to the individual 


States. President Roosevelt in discussing the. 


findings of the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, has 
also expressed concern over the inequalities that 
exist among the States with regard to trained 
personnel, facilities for health services, medical 
aid, and services in different sections among dif- 
ferent economic groups. The President stressed 
the fact that while the Committee did not propose 
a great expansion of federal health services, it 
did recommend that more comprehensive plans 
he worked out and administered by States and 
localities with the assistance of federal grants- 
in-aid. 

Although several acts affecting the program for 
the improvement of the public health were intro- 
duced into the Congress during 1939, the most 
significant—the Wagner Health Bill—provides 
“for the general welfare by enabling the sev- 
eral States to make more adequate provision for 
public health, prevention and control of disease, 
maternal and child health services, construction 
and maintenance of needed hospitals and health 
centers, care of the sick, disability insurance, and 


training of personnel... .”’ The bill further pro- 
vides grants to establish, expand, and improve 
state programs for: (1) Maternal and child 


health, (2) general public health services and in- 
vestigations, (3) construction of needed hospitals 
and health centers, (4) general programs of medi- 
cal care, and (5) insurance against loss of wages 


or salary during periods of illness or disability. 

The Federal Government has long contributed 
financial assistance to better national health 
through the United States Public Health Service. 
Since 1936, however, under Title VI of the Social 
Security Act, increased financial assistance has 
been made available to the States and localities. 
In August 1939, amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act increased authorization for annual grants, 
raising the total sum to $5,820,000. The authori- 
zation for grants for services for crippled children 
was increased to $3,870,000. For the first time 
one million dollars of this amount is available for 
distribution to the States on an unconditional 
grant basis. On January 1, 1939, annual appro- 
priations from State and local sources for health 
work, in projects partly financed by Federal funds, 
totalled $44,861,322—an increase of more than 
13 million dollars since 1935. 

The development of public health administra- 
tion in the United States has until very recently 
been restricted, in general, to provision of the 
basic preventive services, and to therapeutic meas- 
ures only when active therapy of the afflicted was 
the best method of protecting the health of the 
population. Within the last few years, however, 
there have been increasing demands and realiza- 
tion that official health agencies should be con- 
cerned not only with the protection of the public 
from attacks of preventable disease, but also 
with the organization of forces within the various 
communities in order to minimize the loss of life, 
earning power, and time from all types of disease. 
A beginning has been made by the participation 
of some official health agencies in the treatment 
of trachoma, pneumonia, malaria, and cancer, and 
it is probable that this type of activity will play 
an increasingly important role in future programs 
of official health agencies. 

That this interest in extended public health 
services, particularly in regard to medical care, 
exists also in the States and localities, is evidenced 
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by the fact that laws were passed in 1939 in Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Georgia, and Texas requiring the 
counties to provide for the rendering of medical 
care to indigents. In the Michigan law, medical 
care includes home and office attendance by li- 
censed physicians, dental services, optometric serv- 
ices, bedside nursing services in the home and 
pharmaceutical services. The law specifically pro- 
vides that the private physician-patient relation- 
ship must be maintained, provided that nothing in 
the law is to be construed as affecting the office of 
any city physician established under any city char- 
ter, or of any county health officer or of the med- 
ical superintendent of any county hospital. Far- 
reaching bills to establish state-wide plans of pub- 
lic medicine for New York and California, though 
killed in both States, show a developing trend 
toward increased public responsibility for medical 
care. Under these bills all kinds of medical, sur- 
gical, dental, hospital and nursing care were to be 
rendered to the public at large without cost. The 
State Department of Health would have exclusive 
control over public hospitals of the State and 
would exercise complete supervisory powers over 
all private hospitals. 

Typical activities of a state health department 

include the following: 

(1) Responsibility for studying the cause, pre- 
vention and control of infectious, conta- 
gious and communicable diseases 

(2) The improvement of environmental sanita- 
tion 

(3) The extension of physical and mental effi- 
ciency through organized community effort 

(4) The education of the public in the prin- 
ciples of healthful living. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


To attain these objectives, a knowledge of the 
principles of organization and administration as 
well as technical knowledge in medicine and the 
kindred sciences are needed. A recent survey 
shows that each state health department pursues 
the same general objectives through a variety of 
programs and organizational setups. 

Although the head of each state health depart- 
ment is required to be a physician, there is con- 
siderable variation in additional legal requirements 
from State to State. Nineteen States require that 
the director of public health have either training 
or experience, or both, in the field of public health. 
Sixteen States require that he be a trained sani- 
tarian. The laws of six States require that the 


head of the health department have five years’ ex- 
perience in the practice of medicine while two 
others — New York and Pennsylvania — require 
ten years of medical practice. 

The Committee on Professional Education of 
the American Public Health Association recently 
outlined the type of training most desirable for 
an individual seeking to become a health officer. 
The Committee’s suggested qualifications may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Fundamental training in sciences and hu- 
manities 

(2) Graduation from a medical school 

(3) One year’s internship in an approved gen- 
eral hospital 

(4) A period of supervised field experience in 
a well-organized department of health 

(5) One full year of graduate instruction in 
public health in an accredited university. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP 


The average term of a health director is four 
years, although Connecticut and Mississippi laws 
have fixed terms of six years. In nine States, the 
director serves at the pleasure of the board of 
health; in two, at the pleasure of the Governor. 
Reports from 35 States indicate that in 19, the 
director is a member of the state health board; in 
eleven States he is not a member; and in five he is 
eligible for membership. 

Forty-four of the States have boards of health 
which range in size from three members in Florida 
to fifteen members in Georgia. In 19 States the 
boards serve in an advisory capacity to the health 
administrator, while in 25 States the board exer- 
cises administrative control over the health de- 
partment. The director is chosen by the board in 
18 of these 25 States, and by the Governor in the 
other seven. 

In Maine the health department is selected by 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare. There is no 
health board in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Idaho, or 
Rhode Island. However, Rhode Island has an ad- 
visory council and Idaho’s Board of Public Wel- 
fare acts as an advisory board for the entire de- 
partment of public welfare, of which the division 
of public health is a part. The Governor appoints 
the head of the department in Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Rhode Island; in Idaho, he is appointed 
by the Commissioner of Public Welfare. 

The size of the staff of each state health depart- 
ment is related to the density of the population of 
the particular State in which it is located. Pennsyl- 
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vania’s health department has a staff of 1,980, 
New York’s department has 1,737, and these fig- 
ures range down to a staff of 32 in Nevada. Simi- 
larly, there are 147 physicians on the staff in New 
York State and only three on the Wyoming staff. 

An emerging trend towards the employment of 
social workers on the staffs of public health de- 
partments is evident in 13 States. Texas heads 
the list, with the health department reporting the 
employment of 22 social workers. 

Another trend is toward the establishment of 
merit systems and similar civil service plans as 
methods for selecting personnel for state depart- 
ments of health. In 19 States the personnel, with 
the exception of the medical staff (and, in some 
cases, a few other positions), must possess civil 
service qualifications. Civil service laws became 
effective in Alabama and Minnesota late in 19309, 
and the health departments of Rhode Island and 
Tennessee adopted civil service systems on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. New Hampshire, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming reported some months ago that civil 
service programs for their departments of health 
were in preparation. 

EXPANDING Score OF ACTIVITIES 

The principal function of the early state health 
departments, which were organized primarily to 
prevent the spread of disease, was the combatting 
of epidemics through quarantine regulations. In 
later years this form of control has been sup- 
plemented by vaccination and other forms of im- 
munization. More recently, attention has been cen- 
tered on such communicable diseases as_tuber- 
culosis, malaria, typhoid fever, syphilis and 
gonorrhea. 

Within the last few years, however, the empha- 
sis has shifted from disease control to public 
health education, public health nursing, industrial 
hygiene, sanitary engineering, and other activities 
far beyond the original scope of disease sup- 
pression. 

The steady expansion of the scope of public 
health administration and of medical science is 
opening up new and important areas of activity 
in the prevention of illness and mortality. Most 
important, perhaps, is the recent and vigorous 
nationwide movement for the control of syphilis, 
which has assumed larger proportions in a brief 
period than any other similar movement. The first 
pre-marital examination law went into effect in 
Connecticut in 1936. Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin followed in 1937. In 1938, New Hamp- 


shire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Rhode 
Island joined the list. Six States passed premarital 
test laws in 1938, and five more put such laws into 
effect during 1940. Thus there are at present 
twenty States with more than 50 per cent of the 
nation’s population, which require health tests for 
both bride and groom before marriage licenses 
will be issued. 

Twenty-eight States maintain special programs 
aimed toward tuberculosis control. State, county 
and city tuberculosis hospitals carry on active 
service in the various States. Many tuberculous 
individuals are discovered before the disease 
passes beyond easy control by large-scale testing 
of adolescents in school clinics and other health 
centers. 

Seventeen States give special attention to pneu- 
monia control programs. Although more recent 
and less fully developed than venereal disease and 
tuberculosis control, the efforts to apply newly 
acquired knowledge in the prevention and cure of 
pneumonia are already having demonstrable and 
even notable results. 

The means for the control of cancer, though 
still limited in range, promise tangible results in 
the avoidance or postponement of deaths from 
cancer of certain types. At the end of the 1939 
legislative session, there were thirteen States 
which had appropriated funds or set up agencies 
to participate actively in the campaign against 
cancer. 

Twenty-seven state departments have bureaus 
or divisions of industrial hygiene; 35 have dental 
units or bureaus: and nearly all States have im- 
proved their public health nursing, engineering, 
and vital statistics functions in recent years. Some 
state health departments have set up services for 
the treatment of trachoma, malaria and _polio- 
myelitis. 


AND Foop INSPECTION 


The formulation and enforcement of public 
health standards with respect to dairies, cat- 
neries, food manufacturers, restaurants, water 
and sewage systems, etc., have become increas- 
ingly important functions of the health depart- 
ments of many States. Within recent years, state 
health inspection systems have been made more 
effective. The problem of milk sanitation and con- 
trol is assigned to the public health departments 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 

(Continued on page 254) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Revitalizing Industry 


To TAKE advantage of latent resources in labor, plant 
capacity, and housing, the National Defense Advisory 
Commission is investigating various “ghost towns” that 
have become stagnant due to the closing down of the 
main plants or industries around which they were 
built. In many cases, technological advances and the 
development of new industries have forced the plants 
in these towns out of business, leaving the populations 
without useful enterprise. It has been found, however, 
that the buildings and equipment in some of these 
places are in excellent condition and that certain num- 
bers of skilled workers are still available. To ascertain 
what can be done toward revitalizing such places, 
Sidney Hillman, in charge of the Labor Division of 
the Defense Commission, has appointed four field rep- 
resentatives who will study the situation in various 
communities. They will start with towns in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

As it was signed by the President, the defense housing 
bill differs little from the form in which it was orig- 
inally introduced. It makes provision for a $150,000,- 
000 program of construction to relieve conditions in 
communities where defense workers cannot find ade- 
quate accommodations. Authority under the bill is not 
to be invoked in a particular community, however, 
until the President has made a finding that an acute 
housing shortage exists and that the defense program 
is being retarded thereby. Another Congressional 
mandate that must be complied with is that it must be 
apparent in each case that private building operations 
cannot be counted upon to supply the facilities needed 
within the time available. 


Stream Control 


AN INTERVENING brief in which 39 States seek to 
support a private power company in its contention 
that the Federal Government’s control over the nation’s 
streams cannot be extended beyond the point where 
navigability can be clearly demonstrated, has been filed 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. The case involves the 
attempt of the Federal Power Commission to require the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company to obtain a 
license for a new hydroelectric plant. 

It is contended by the States that the effort of the 
Federal Government to extend its authority to streams 
of doubtful navigability would deprive the States of 
their right to determine whether their water resources 
shall be publicly or privately developed and is “in 
complete and irreconcilable conflict” with their constitu- 
tional and proprietary powers. The brief was submitted 
by the Attorneys General of Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington and Wyoming. 


Uniform Law Enforcement 


PRELIMINARY MODEL drafts of uniform state legislation 
dealing with state and local aspects of law enforcement 
problems of national defense are being worked on by 
a special drafting committee. An outgrowth of the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement prob 
lems of National Defense held last summer, this com 
mittee is composed largely of state enforcement and 
legal officials. The Council of State Governments par- 
ticipated in the calling of the conference. The subjects 
covered by the legislative program being prepared 
include: Sabotage Prevention; Registration of Secret 
Organizations and Uniform-Wearing Groups; Control 
of Firearms and Explosives; Interstate Protection of 
Public Property; and the Deputizing of Special Police. 
When standard drafts of such laws have been completed 
they will be submitted to Governors, Attorneys General, 
and Members of State Legislatures for introduction at 
the time of the State legislative sessions in 1941. 


Financing Defense 


TREASURY OFFICIALS have made it clear that they will 
recommend new tax legislation early next session in 
order to help finance the cost of the defense program. 
Among other things, they have indicated that once 
again they will propose that steps be taken to end 
tax exemption in connection with future issues of 
federal, state, and local bonds. While the amount of 
income that the Federal Government could obtain by 
taxing such bonds would not be very large at the out- 
set, it is contended that other federal collections would 
be increased due to the effect that the levy would have 
in forcing a certain amount of money into other in- 
vestment channels. At the same time, it is known that 
sentiment in Congress is not kindly disposed toward 
extending federal taxing power to this extent and the 
proposal is certain to meet with resistance. Other 
legislation of interest to state officials that is being pre- 
pared for submission next session includes the Wagner 
proposal to extend coverage under the old age and 
survivors insurance program to state and local em- 
ployees and certain other groups excluded by the pres- 
ent Social Security Law. 
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The Northeast Cooperates 


States of the Northeast Coordinate T heir Efforts 
For Solving Interstate and Regional Problems 


By Wayne D. HEyYbDECKER 


Regional Representative, The Council of State Governments 


elem coaperation through discussion, 
negotiation and compromise is not a spectac- 
ular method for solving interstate and regional 
problems. Results achieved by this process, how- 
ever, are founded on mutual understanding, and 
as a rule are more permanent than those arising 
from litigation or punitive legislation. The meth- 
ods of interstate cooperation are being utilized 
with increasing effectiveness throughout the coun- 
try in dealing with matters which concern two or 
more States. 

The States of the northeastern section of the 
United States have used this cooperative device 
extensively during the last several years, with 
noteworthy results; but attention is here focused 
upon the cooperative activities of these States 
during the year which is now ending. 

The States of the Northeast, which in this 
instance include the New England States—Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont—and the States of Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
have during 1940 provided a new demonstration 
of the effectiveness of interstate cooperation in 
solving governmental problems of mutual con- 
cern. The Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
of these States have led the way in applying the 
cooperative approach; during the last year the 
States enumerated above have given their atten- 
tion to the interstate and regional aspects of the 
following areas of governmental activity: (1) 


Conservation, (2) Social Welfare, (3) Highway 


Safety and Motor Vehicle Control, (4) Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Products, (5) Interstate Wa- 
ters, (6) Taxation, (7) Liquor Control, and (8) 
Uniform State laws. 

To facilitate discussion of the above problems, 
Interstate Cooperation Commissions of the north- 
eastern States agreed last spring to set up a 
system of parallel sub-committees to deal with 
the principal subjects of interstate concern. Other 
matters which have arisen from time to time have 


had the attention of special joint committees or 
of the sub-committees on miscellaneous affairs 
of the commissions of the States involved. Al- 
though the membership of the sub-committees 
is drawn for the most part from Cooperation 
Commissions, the services of special advisory 
members from appropriate state departments are 
frequently enlisted in dealing with technical prob- 
lems. With the arrangement sketched above, it 
is possible for the chairmen of the subcommittees 
on Conservation, for example, to be brought to- 
gether as a Regional Committee on Conservation. 

In the paragraphs which follow, some of the 
more important cooperative activities of the north- 
eastern States in various fields of state govern- 
ment are presented in summary form. More de- 
tailed information is available in the reports of 
the respective Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation. 


CONSERVATION 


Ratification of the proposed Marine Fisheries 
Compact is one of the most vital conservation 
problems now under consideration. As early as 
1937 a meeting was held to formulate a plan of 
action in this field. The three main points of the 
plan included: (1) Securing from Congress a 
“Consent in Advance” Act, (2) the development 
of a Marine Fisheries Compact, and (3) the 
preparation of a Congressional Transportation 
Act forbidding the transportation of fish and fish 
products in interstate commerce in violation of the 
conservation laws of the States. 

At the third Eastern State Conservation Con- 
ference held in Boston last January, and at the 
subsequent meeting at Charleston last February, 
it was agreed that the personnel of the Advisory 
Commission, to be set up under the Compact, 
should include not only legislators and admin- 
istrators from each State, as originally contem- 
plated, but also representatives of the fisheries 
industries. The Compact was, therefore, returned 
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to the drafting committee, revised to include this 
suggestion, and resubmitted to the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation. It has been discussed 
by them during the intervening months, and is 
now ready for final action. The Massachusetts 
Commission has approved it, and there are strong 
indications that approval will be forthcoming from 
New York, Rhode Island, and possibly Connect- 
icut, in the near future. 

An effort is now being made to arrange for 
another regional conference, possibly in Boston 
in December or January, at which the representa- 
tives of the northeastern States will discuss the 
matter further, and agree upon the necessary steps 
to be taken with respect to the Compact. The 
Transportation Act has been shelved for the time 
being, pending further study and clarification. 

All in all, it appears likely that the next few 
months will reveal some genuine progress toward 
the achievement of an interstate compact for the 
conservation of marine fisheries. Copies of the 
Compact will shortly be distributed to the South- 
ern Atlantic States, and there is likelihood that 
the matter will be discussed at the General As- 
sembly of the States called by the Council of State 
Governments, to be held in Washington next 
January. 

While working toward the Marine Fisheries 
Compact, New York and New Jersey have con- 
tinued their discussion of the Hudson River shad 
fishery problem. A compromise solution has been 
prepared by the Regional Office of the Council 
of State Governments, and this has been approved 
by the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation and is now being con- 
sidered by the New Jersey Commission and state 
fish and game authorities. 

The Menhaden controversy between Delaware 
and New Jersey occupied the attention of the 
Commissions of both States. [ast spring and sum- 
mer a compromise proposal was agreed upon be- 
tween the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
and the necessary action thereunder in New Jersey 
will be submitted to the legislature of this State. 

A meeting was held a year ago among cooper- 
ative agencies of the Lake Champlain region, at 
which two proposed measures were drawn up 
covering conservation problems of that area. One 
of these measures which prohibited the shooting 
of muskrats was passed by the New York legis- 
lature last spring. Further steps toward interstate 
harmony in the vicinity of Lake Champlain are 
being included in the recommendations of the 


Vermont Commission and of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee, to their respective legis- 
latures. 

Although it concerns a relatively small area, 
members of the New York and Connecticut Com- 
missions have been discussing informally the pos- 
sibility of carrying further the program, initiated 
in 1925, for an interstate park in the Taconic 
Hills along the New York border, where it adjoins 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. New York has al- 
ready acquired nine thousand acres of the proposed 
park area, and it has been suggested that Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts consider acquiring lands 
within their borders to further the joint project. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

The interpretation given to a Pennsylvania 
statute resulted in a difficult situation, in which 
the State of New York found it necessary to 
provide public relief for a considerable number 
of persons, who were considered to have legal 
settlement in Pennsylvania. Due to the inter- 
pretation of the law, these persons could not re- 
ceive public assistance, even if returned to their 
native State. Unfortunately this situation is not 
unusual, either in the northeastern States or in 
other sections of the country. 

Conferences between the Cooperation Commis- 
sion in Pennsylvania and the Joint Legislative 
Committee in New York, with their respective 
welfare departments resulted in the request for 
a new interpretation by the Attorney General of 
the Commonwealth. In the light of the facts 
submitted by the interstate group, a new interpre- 
tation was given, and the difficulties were over- 
come. 

The Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in 
the ten northeastern States, through their rep- 
resentatives, met in New -York with the Council’s 
Special Committee on Relief at one of the five 
Regional hearings conducted by that Committee. 
As a result, a better understanding now exists 
in this relief field, and it is believed that by com- 
pact or reciprocal statutes some of the difficulties 
arising from differences in legal settlement sta- 
tutes will be overcome in this region. 


HicgHway SAFETY AND Moror VEHICLES 


The fifth Regional Highway Safety Conference, 
arranged annually by the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, heard 
a report on the progress achieved since 1939, and 
adopted numerous resolutions, some of which bore 
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fruit in legislative enactments by the States. 
A ten-State Regional Motor Truck Committee 
was appointed consisting of a Legislator and an 
Administrator from each State. This ten-State 
Committee, through sub-committees, has been 
working through the Summer and Fall on two 
problems : 
(1) Development of a model act governing 
the transportation of inflammables in tank trucks. 
(2) A practical method of securing approxi- 
mate uniformity in the region in regulations 
governing the size and weight of trucks. 
These sub-committees will shortly report to 
the Regional Motor Truck Committee their con- 
clusions and recommendations on these two sub- 
jects, and it is hoped that if their reports are ap- 
proved by the Committee, the recommendations 
will be adopted by the States of the Region. If 
this is done, substantial progress toward uni- 


‘formity will be made on these two important 


matters. The ten-State committee has already 
recommended that the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner in each State be given discretionary power 
to issue, and from time to time, modify regula- 
tions governing marker lights on trucks and buses, 
and the hours of service of drivers. If this recom- 
mendation is generally adopted, it will permit these 
ten northeastern States to achieve substantial 
uniformity among themselves and to harmonize 
their regulations with those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without the necessity of 
waiting two years for the next legislative ses- 
sions. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Datry PRODUCTS 


As a resuit of a discussion at the meeting of the 
New England Commissions, held in Boston in the 
fall of 1939, a Regional Committee on agriculture 
and dairy products was established. It represented 
at first the six New England States and New 
York, but has been enlarged to include Pennsyl- 
vania, at the latter’s request. This committee has 
been considering the advisability of uniform 
standards of inspection and personnel, a matter 
previously discussed at a conference of ten mid- 
dlewestern States held in Chicago in October 1939. 
Differences of opinion between the northeastern 
group and the middlewestern group have been 
discussed at a recent conference by the Chairman 
of the northeastern group, Commissioner FE. C. 
Woodward of Connecticut and Chairman Frank 
Finney of the Indiana Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation. It is possible that a joint conference 


between representatives of the two groups may 
result from these discussions. 

The Northeastern Regional Committee has also 
been studying the effects of the New York Re- 
gional Milk Marketing agreement which Indiana 
attacked as excluding middlewestern dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The Commissioners from New York and those 
from Connecticut have been striving for a satis- 
factory settlement of a long existing controversy 
between these two States on the subject of pas- 
teurizing ice cream mix. A practical compromise 
has been agreed upon by the two cooperation 
commissions affected, and it is the hope of both 
commissions that the Connecticut legislature will 
consent to the modification of the Connecticut 
statutes to give effect to this agreement. 


INTERSTATE WATERS 


The Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware have continued their active interest in and 
support of their joint agency, the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin. ‘That 
Commission has lately been giving much of its 
attention, through its Standing Committee on the 
Quantity of Water, to working out a practical 
program under which each State may be entitled 
to draw upon the waters of Delaware under 
conditions which will not adversely affect the 
river or the citizens of the other States. 

The essence of the solution they are seeking 
is a clarification and improvement of the decision 
of the Supreme Court with respect to the pro- 
vision of compensation water. The Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware has recently em- 
ployed a consulting engineer to assist its standing 
committee in checking the practicability of the 
solution proposed. All four States are looking 
hopefully to the completion of this work in the 
belief that the solution, if proven practicable, 
will remove from the field of controversy the 
most difficult problem in the Delaware Basin. 

New York and New Jersey have been contin- 
uing their cooperation through the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, which is endeavoring 
to eliminate pollution in metropolitan waters 
around New York harbor. The legislation asked 
for by the Commission was adopted last spring 
in New York, and the complementary legislation 
is still pending in the New Jersey legislature. 
If enacted, it will permit municipalities, which 

(Continued on page 258) 
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THE STATES 


IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


State Defense Councils 


DuRING the past two months, new councils of defense 
have been set up in the States of Florida, Iowa, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, and in the District of Columbia. 
This brings to 34 the total number of State defense 
councils or co-ordinators which have been established 
to date. In the October issue of STATE GovERNMENT 
there was published a list of the 29 States which had 
set up defense organizations prior to the publication 
of that edition of the magazine. It is expected that 
by the middle of December at least ten additional state 
councils will have been established. 


Personnel Problems 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER, problems of public personnel 
arising out of the national emergency, and particularly 
those confronting State and local governments, were 
discussed by representatives of federal, state and local 
organizations. This meeting was called by the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Cooperation of the Defense 
Advisory Commission, at the suggestion of the Civil 
Service Assembly. Organizations represented were 
the American Municipal Association, U. S. Conference 
of Mayors, International City Managers’ Association, 
Council of State Governments, Public Administration 
Clearing House, and Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. Participants were also pres- 
ent from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Federal 
Council of Personnel Administration, U. S. Office of 
Education, Selective Service Headquarters, and divi- 
sions of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 


Defense Housing 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, acting on recommendations re- 

ceived from the Housing Coordinator of the National 

Defense Advisory Commission, has approved immediate 

construction of housing projects in 63 vital defense 

areas in the following States and Territories: 

Arizona—Tucson, Fort Huachuca 

CaLtForn1A—Benicia, Fresno, San Rafael, Stockton, 
San Diego, Sunnyvale, Fort Ord, River- 
side 

Cotorapo—Denver, Lowry Field 

City 

FLiorrpa—Orlando, Tallahassee, West Palm Beach, 

Tampa 

Georcia—Augusta, Columbus, Rossville, Savannah 

IpAHO—Boise 

Ittrnots—Belleville, Savanna, Rantoul 

Iowa—Leon, Corydon 

Kansas—Fort Riley 


Kentucky—Fort Knox 

Matine—Bangor 

Edgewood, Baltimore, Odenton 

MASSACHUSETTS—Fort Devens, Chicopee 

Micuican—Battle Creek, Mount Clemens 

MIssIssippI—Jackson 

New Jersey—Long Branch, Fort Dix 

New Mexico—Albuquerque 

New York—Fishers Island Village, Hempstead 

Nortu Caro_tina—Fayetteville 

OKLAHOMA—Fort Sill 

SoutH CaroLtina—Columbia 

SoutH Daxota—Fort Meade 

Texas—Houston, San Angelo, El Paso, Fort Clark, 
San Antonio 

Vircinta—Arlington, Lee Hall, Virginia Beach, Lang 

ley Field, Phoebus 

WAsHINGTON—South Tacoma, Spokane, Fort Lewis 

Puerto Rico 

Hawatr—Oahu 


Defense Aids Employment 


A RECENT report on employment trends throughout the 
nation, the first of a series to be issued by the Federal 
Security Agency, reveals a number of striking changes 
in employment conditions which may be attributed to 
industrial activity and expansion stimulated by the 
national defense program. 

The report shows a large increase in the demand for 
highly skilled workers. Even with the relaxation of 
age and skill qualifications heretofore required by in- 
dustry, there were some shortages in labor supply re- 
ported for a few specific occupations. As the search 
for qualified workmen becomes more difficult, employers 
are making increased use of the 1,500 State-operated 
employment offices which have been established through 
out the nation. 


Vital Resources Survey 


rom MIssourI comes a report of surveys made by the 
State Industrial Commission covering problems of 
equipment and materials for defense production. The 
Industrial Commission, designated by the Governor 
as the advisory state defense council, has completed a 
comprehensive study of available idle plant and branch 
plant facilities throughout Missouri, and has brought 
together information regarding the State’s raw ma- 
terials and natural resources. In addition, skilled and 
unskilled manpower has been evaluated, with the as- 
sistance of the State Employment Service, and school 
superintendents have been requested to send in reports 
on progress in the training of defense workers. 
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Midwest Defense Meeting 


REPRESENTATIVES of the state councils of defense, 
state commissions on interstate cooperation, and state 
planning boards of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, met in Chicago on November 10 
with representatives of the 
National Defense Advisory 


THE BLITZKRIEG HITS A SNAG 


of the Committee. The two days were spent in carefully 
reviewing the work of the bill-drafting experts of the 
Committee. 

The bills reviewed by the meeting incorporated the 
suggestions and proposals made by state officials and 
public agencies representing all parts of the country. 
Among the organizations represented were the fol- 
lowing: The National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on 


Commission and the United 
States Department of Jus- 
tice, to discuss coordination 
of federal, state and local 
activities for national de- 
fense. 

The discussion centered 
around problems of (1) 
industrial expansion, partic- 
ularly with reference to 
state facilities for training 
of skilled mechanics and 
machinists to man expand- 
ing industry; (2) mneces- 
sary and suitable provisions 
for housing in defense 
areas; (3) the mobilization 
of police and law enforce- 
ment agencies, both state 
and local, for the purpose of 
preserving civil liberties, on 
the one hand, and protecting 


Uniform State Laws, the 
National Association of At- 
torneys-General, the Inter- 
national Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime, 
the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, 
and the federal departments 
of War, Labor and Justice. 

The bills, with the cor- 
rections and amendments 
approved by the meeting 
will be put in final form by 
a sub-committee on style, 
which will work in accord- 
ance with instructions ap- 
proved by the Drafting 
Committee. The proposed 
S bills will be made available 
CTEM) to state legislatures early 


our institutions and agen- 
cies on the other; and (4) 
the additional educational, health and welfare facilities 
which will be required to enable States and localities to 
absorb readily the impact of the expanding defense 
program. 

Specific problems which have arisen in the States 
in connection with defense developments were con- 
sidered in detail, and federal-state and state-local 
relationships with respect to defense were reviewed. 
In general, it was the concensus of the conference that 
the Federal Government has primary responsibility for 
defending the United States and for equipping the 
army, navy, and air force for such defense. It was also 
agreed that the States and localities, through their 
defense councils and other organizations, should co- 
operate closely with the national government to in- 
sure that the necessary facilities and an adequate sup- 
ply of competent labor are available at all times; and 
that such facilities are adequately protected. 


State Defense Legislation 


On November 14 and 15, the Drafting Committee of the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement Prob- 
lems of National Defense met at the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C., to study, revise and ap- 
prove proposed state legislation relating to national 
defense which had been drawn up under the supervision 


‘He sez we can’t enter this State—something about weight tax.” 


in 1941. It is expected that 
this uniform approach to 
the law enforcement problems of national defense 
will enable the States to cooperate more effectively 
among themselves and with federal agencies in pro- 
tecting public property and defense industries, con- 
trolling un-American activities, regulating use of fire- 
arms and explosives, and in combatting sabotage and 
espionage. 


Deadline for Alien Registration 


THE registration of aliens now enters its final month. 
Already more than 2,800,000 of the more than three 
and a half million non-citizens have registered. In a 
recent announcement, Earl G. Harrison, Director of 
Registration, said: “No registration of aliens who were 
in this country prior to August 27 will be accepted 
after the close of business, Thursday, December 26. 
It is therefore, vital that those who have postponed 
their registration as non-citizens in the hope that the 
registration period might be extended, or for any other 
reason, should comply with this law immediately. We 
wish to avoid a last-minute rush.” He also pointed out 
that registration is compulsory and that severe penalties 
ate provided for non-compliance. Although post offices, 
where aliens are required to register, will soon face the 
Christmas rush, postal officials say registration process 
will not be impeded. 
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The Venereal Disease Front 
(Continued from page 240) 


Most of this work must actually be done in the 
States and cities. Federal funds allotted to the 
States under Title VI of the Social Security Act 
and under the Venereal Disease Control Act are 
available. Full consultative assistance will, of 
course, be given by the Public Health Service 
to aid States in the development of adequate con- 
trol programs. The Public Health Service is also 
giving leadership, and practical assistance in the 
area of venereal disease education. For example, 
a special leaflet, directed to the man of military 
age, which stresses the seriousness of venereal 
disease to him as an individual, the desirability of 
having a physical examination and a blood test, 
and pointing out that treatment is effective and 
available, has been prepared for use by State and 
local departments of health. Other special educa- 
tional aids are being prepared. 


[EXPANSION OF CONTROL 


In final analysis, the problem of control of 
the venereal diseases in civilian areas adjacent to 
Army troop concentrations and defense industrial 
activities does not differ greatly from that en- 
countered in any community. The same case- 
finding factors are involved and the methods are 
to a great degree identical. The problem can 
be met adequately only by the application of an 
effective program through the cooperation of all 
agencies concerned. [Expansion rather than modi- 
fication of venereal disease control measures is 
necessary in order to achieve the maximum results. 
It bodes well for the future that we have made 
great advances since the first \World War, not only 
in technical and clinical methods, but also in the 
establishment of administrative machinery in the 
State and local departments of health. 

In view of past experience, Army officials may 
well express concern as to the effectiveness of the 
control of venereal disease in the civilian areas 
in which they must operate. The civilian areas are 
the fountainheads of infection. The best guar- 
antee that can be given to the leaders of our 
armed forces that the hazards of infection among 
the troops will be reduced to a minimum is the 
establishment of adequate control measures by 
civilian authorities. 

A lasting and beneficial by-product of coopera- 
tive activities in venereal disease control will 
most certainly accrue from the discovery and 


treatment of cases found among men called for 
Selective Service training and from the educa- 
tional campaign encouraging blood tests. Not 
only will many previously hidden cases be dis- 
covered, but the facts about syphilis will be dis- 
seminated to young men at a time when serious 
consideration is assured. Such a diagnostic and 
educational campaign, coupled with an aggressive 
and consistent attempt to repress prostitution, 
should result in a material reduction of the num- 
ber of new infections. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Physical examinations among America’s young 
men, including in the routine the blood test, and 
the stimulation to State and local departments of 
health to intensify the attack on the venereal 
diseases, should lead to permanent expansion and 
more effective prosecution of activities for the 
eradication of these plagues. 

I would repeat what I said at the recent special 
National Defense Conference of the State and 
Territorial Health Officers: ‘“\What we do here, 
if it be well done, is imperative for safety in war, 
but is even more greatly productive for permanent 
peace. Whatever the future holds for us, our 
efforts cannot be wasted. We build for a strong, 
vigorous America, eternally ready for tomorrow.” 


From the Press — 
THE STATES TODAY 


A Decade of Progress in State Government 


A Book of Outstanding Articles 


Presented in 


State Government 
During the Last Ten Years 


The Authors 


State and Federal Officials 
Newspaper and Magazine Editors 
Eminent Scholars 


Prick —75 CENTs 
Order Now From 


The Council of State Governments 
1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 
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The Future of Our Cities 
(Continued from page 242) 


Yet, we must lose no opportunity for a long 
range understanding and study of the city’s future 
in America. To begin with, the city itself is 
undergoing drastic changes which cannot be dis- 
regarded in any future plans of the States and the 
Federal Government. The most significant of 
these changes is the development of the metro- 
politan area. In 1930, one-half of the nation’s pop- 
ulation, that is 56 million people, or 45 per cent of 
the total, lived in the 96 metropolitan districts 
with at least 100,000 inhabitants. Seventeen mil- 
lion, or almost one-third of these metropolitanites, 
were suburbanites. It is quite possible that the 
1940 Census will raise beyond 100 the number of 
our metropolitan districts, beyond 50 per cent the 
proportion of our people who live in the metropol- 
itan districts, and will bring the number of our 
suburbanites closer to 25 million people. So far as 
the States are concerned, it is interesting that these 
metropolitan districts are beginning to dominate 
the non-urban districts in both area and popula- 
tion. This development moreover has an inter- 
state aspect that may have unexpected effects on 
any plan for State supervision; straddling State 
lines are 22 of our metropolitan districts con- 
taining 26 million people, that is, half of our 
metropolitan or a fifth of our total population. 


INTERSTATE CITIES 


Indeed, the entire governmental geography of 
our country is under-going regional changes which 
may have earlier and deeper effects upon our 
urban centers and our national life than we can 
at present foretell. Regional agencies like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which is already 
more than a temporary experiment in flood con- 
trol and water power conservation; the Pacific 
Northwest with its numerous [ederal agencies 
and its sensitive sectional spirit which may bring 
into being another regional authority; New Eng- 
land’s growing appreciation of its unified eco- 
nomic destiny and fate ; the South’s increasing sen- 
sitiveness as an economically disfranchised area; 
the growing decentralization of Federal services 
and employees, more than 80 per cent of whom 
operate not from Washington but from 1300 re- 
gional offices operating through 108 schemes of 
Federal administrative areas with headquarters in 
195 cities spread over the country; the fact that 
the major problem areas of the nation overlap 


State boundaries ; and the growth of interstate ar- 
rangements and understandings for the solution 
of irksome regional problems and administrative 
tangles—all of these developments are part of an 
almost kaleidoscopic experiment in regionaliza- 
tion that is bound to disturb the traditional ma- 
chinery of Federal and State government and to 
emphasize intrinsic local and regional interests. 

In the background of these regional shifts in 
power are the mysterious but powerful forces of a 
changing technology and a changing society. It 
is quite possible that after the horrible inter- 
national conflagrations we are now passing 
through and the indecisive national programs we 
are now experimenting with, we will be left with 
the realization that the principle continuum of 
organized society and collective governmental 
action is the regional and local authority. Who 
knows what will be the effects of the defense pro- 
gram and of war, what our decisions will be in 
order to avoid the consequences of the ruthless 
bombing of large urban centers, how close we are 
to the brink of a social and a second industrial 
revolution? Who knows what effect upon the 
distribution of population will result from pre- 
fabricated housing, superhighways, the newer al- 
loys, the synthetic plastics, the products of the 
soy bean and the corn cob, commercialized tele- 
vision, and long range transmission of cheap 
electric power? 


SHIFTING OF AUTHORITY 


These matters alone, apart from the social and 
economic upheavals we are facing, may shift 
power not only from one national group or eco- 
nomic class to another, but also from one govern- 
mental level to another. Not only. may there be 
a new deal between nation and nation, between 
capital and labor, between those in the higher and 
those in the lower income brackets, but the center 
of power may also shift from one region to an- 
other, from one governmental authority to an- 
other, and there is in the offing a new balance of 
power between the province and the nation, be- 
tween the city and the States. 

In the troubled times that lie before us, we 
can expect a further tightening of State controls 
over the cities. But this will probably be sup- 
plemented by federal financial aid and national 
administrative standards. And so we can only 
hope there will be longer range planning for an 
emancipated and effective system of city govern- 
ment. 
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Public Health 
(Continued from page 245) 


Oklahoma, Oregon and Pennsylvania. In many 
States, health departments are also responsible 
for sanitary engineering work, which includes the 
examination of plans, specifications, and maps of 
public and semi-public water supply systems, plans 
for treatment of sewage, sewage disposal, water 
supply investigation and bacteriological checks 
upon the quality of water supplies. 

Thirty-seven state departments now have divi- 
sions or bureaus concerned with the promotion 
and supervision of local health services. According 
to the questionnaires returned, 25 of these States 
make definite appropriations to the local com- 
munities for health work. In addition, seven 
States pay all or part of the salaries of health 
officers, nurses, sanitarians and other personnel 
who carry on or assist in the work of the local 
departments. 


PROGRAMS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A variety of state agencies have charge of the 
administration of crippled children’s programs. 
In 22 States, health departments direct these serv- 
ices; in 15, they are administered by welfare de- 
partments; and in six, departments of education 
are in charge. In five other States, crippled chil- 
dren’s commissions manage this service. While 
there were no over-all state crippled children’s 
programs in eighteen States in 1935, at the be- 
ginning of the Social Security Program, increased 
Federal appropriations have now made it possible 
for all States to provide such services. The 1935 
Social Security Act appropriation for crippled 
children totaled only $2,850,000. The fund was 
increased by $1,020,000 in 1939, raising the total 
to $3,870,000. This expansion permits larger 
grants to States which have not been able to match 
in full the allotments heretofore available; one 
million dollars of the above sum has been avail- 
able this year for distribution to the States on the 
basis of need. The more adequate fund will also 
make possible special grants to States, which have 
sudden increases in the number of crippled chil- 
dren, as the result of epidemics of poliomyelitis. 

Prior to the enactment of the Social Security 
Act, there were only 31 States with divisions of 
maternal and child health, and only 22 of these 
had full-time directors. At the present time all 48 
States have maternal and child health divisions and 
many have been strengthened by the appointment 


of additional physicians and technical personnel. 

Other amendments added to the Social Security 
Act in 1939 make it necessary that the Children’s 
Bureau require that each state plan for maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s services 
shall include provision for the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis. 

Annual reports from the States show that health 
education through lectures, publications, demon- 
strations, and school instruction is being developed 
throughout the country. Physicians, dentists, and 
nurses carrying on routine health inspections also 
contribute much to the extension of public educa- 
tion in safeguarding health. 

Health departments cooperate closely with other 
state departments, bureaus, and agencies. In many 
States there is a close relationship with the state 
department of agriculture, especially in such fields 
as milk inspection and control, and food and drug 
inspection. Public health instruction in the schools 
is effected in large part through cooperation with 
state education departments. Stream control and 
water pollution commissions in several States as- 
sist in the practical application of the sanitary en- 
gineering projects developed by state health de- 
partments. Cooperative relationships with state 
milk boards and departments of labor, conserva- 
tion, public welfare, and industrial relations are 
also necessary in effectuating the work of public 
health departments. Cooperation and consultation 
with local housing authorities is a relatively recent 
development which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Although the actual administration of public 
health is the responsibility of the States, a num- 
ber of federal-state relationships are profitably 
maintained. The federal subsidy to encourage the 
States in their fight against communicable diseases 
was put on a permanent basis in 1938. Although 
the United States Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau deal with health as a major 
activity, at least 20 other federal agencies are 
concerned directly or indirectly with various 
phases of public health. Several of these agencies, 
with the assistance of the state health depart- 
ments, collect important data concerning health 
work throughout the nation. The United States 
Public Health Service is at present engaged in 
making a comprehensive study of the organization 
and functions of health departments of the States, 
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Canada, and the Canadian provinces. Information 
on personnel and expenditures will also be in- 
cluded in the report which will be published 
shortly. 

A number of federal agencies also engage in 
scientific research dealing with health problems; 
and their findings are widely used by state, county, 
and city health departments. All state health agen- 
cies work closely with the Federal Bureau of the 
Census. The Department of Agriculture has its 
share in the development and promotion of food 
and drug inspection programs. Three States re- 
port close cooperative relationships with the 
United States Housing Authority. 

Minnesota, Oklahoma and South Dakota 
health departments report special cooperation with 
the Indian Bureau; Colorado works closely with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry ; and Connecticut 
sanitary engineers pool their data concerning 
stream gauging and water supply with that of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

Proposals are being made at the present time 
that public health departments extend the present 
scope of their activities to include the treatment of 
disease. According to The Nation's Health( 1939), 
a report prepared by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties, the major responsibility for spending tax 
funds for medical care is in the hands of public 
welfare officials. Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, Director 
of the American Public Welfare Association, in 
discussing this situation stated that: “This has not 
been by their choice, but because that has been 
where the money was, because public health offi- 
cials were not in a position to take responsibility, 
and because in the communities there has been no 
other professional leadership to assume that 
responsibility. . . . Public welfare officials cannot 
and should not shirk responsibility for adminis- 
tering medical care, but they are, in the large, 
anxious to see it accepted by the professional 
health agencies in the States and in the communi- 
ties, with the support of a national health pro- 
gram.” 

According to the findings of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities, the States, through their health 
departments, expend, on the average, II cents per 
capita each year, although in some States appropri- 
ations fall as low as three cents per capita. 

Federal grants to state health departments for 


the most recent fiscal period range from approxi- 
mately $50,000 to over $900,000 for general pub- 
lic health. Added to this, venereal disease grants 
range from $14,000 to well over $200,000. The 
States also receive separate federal grants, under 
the Social Security Act, for maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services. State legis- 
lative appropriations for public health services 
range from $17,000 in Nevada to more than 
$4,500,000 in New York. A compilation of fiscal 
information shows that annual expenditures of 
state health departments range from a little over 
$90,000 to over $5,500,000. In 25 States these 
annual expenditures include grants made to local 
communities. 

The Interdepartmental Committee recom- 
mended the addition of not less than 23 million 
dollars annually to the amount now available from 
all sources—federal, state, and local. This would 
be utilized largely for providing additional full- 
time health officers, epidemiologists, public health 
nurses, sanitary engineers, sanitarians, laboratory 
technicians, and other personnel. 

The objective of a national health program 
must be the assurance that all areas of the country 
and all members of the population shall have the 
protection of adequate public health services and 
an opportunity to avail themselves, in accordance 
with their medical needs, of adequate care in sick- 
ness. The state health departments are the agencies 
through which these objectives can be achieved 
on a nationwide basis. 


Legislative Sessions 
As of November 30, 1940 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
New (2). January 9 

Special Sessions 
California (8)... January 29 

Recent Adjournments 

Special Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Arizona......... September 23... .September 27 
Maine (3).....May 23............October 23 
New Mexico. ..September 30......October 2 
New York. ....October 22.........October 22 


(1) Recessed October 4 to November 12, 1940. 

(2) First and fourth special sessions, now meeting 
concurrently, recessed September 23 to 
December 2. 

(3) First and second special sessions, running 


concurrently, recessed on July 26 until 
October 21. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


New Governors 


On NOVEMBER 5 the citizens of 33 States cast ballots in 
gubernatorial elections. Many of the contests were ex- 
tremely close. As this is written, indications are that 
Democratic nominees were elected in 17 States, and 
Republican nominees in 16 States. Four Democratic 
Governors were re-elected and 13 new Democratic gov- 
ernors will take office in 1941. Eight incumbent Repub- 
lican governors were re-elected and eight Republican 
gubernatorial candidates were elected for the first time. 
During 1940 the count was: 30 Democratic governors 
and 18 Republican governors. In 1941, the line-up will 


be 28 Democratic, to 20 Republican governors. 


Lawmakers Denied Pay Raises 


STATES OF THE North and South alike voted last Novem 
ber 5 to reject state constitutional amendments which 
would have increased the compensation of state legis 
lators. Only in Tennessee did the electorate vote favor- 
ably on a proposal to boost 
legislative salaries. It is yet 


CAMPAIGN IN BORNEO 


from the National Association of State Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, and Treasurers. Such lands, under this new 
system, will be classified into three groups: Those suit- 
able for sale to private owners; those suitable for public 
use, such as potential park or play-ground areas; and 
waste lands which cannot be expected to produce 
enough revenue to be self-supporting. The original 
owner of such property, under the new law, will be 
permitted to bid in the tax sale, even if he has failed 
to redeem the property. This permission is not now 
given him under present legislation. 


State Labor Legislation 


Tue 48 Srares still lead in the field of labor legislation 
despite such federal statutes as the Fair Labor Stand 
ards, the National Labor Relations and the Social 
Security Acts, according to an analysis of state legis 
lation by the U. S. Department of Labor. Almost every 
State in the Union has enacted legislation covering at 
least one of the following subjects: Wages and hours, 

child labor, industrial home 


work, wage-claim  collec- 


to be determined, however, 
whether the  three-to-one 
majority for the Tennessee 
measure meets the required 
test of equaling the ma- 
jority of votes cast for rep- 
resentatives in the legisla- 
ture. 

The voters of Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oregon, and 
Washington 
grant the pay increases to 
their legislators, as provided 
in the proposed amend- 
ments. Legislative pay in 
these States ranges from 
$120 per regular session 
(every two years) in Ore 
gon, to $600 per regular 
biennial session in Louisi- 


refused 


ana. Legislators’ salaries for 
regular biennial sessions in 


tion, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Minimum wage laws are 
now in operation in 26 
States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico, whereas only seven 
States had such laws in 
1933. To safeguard the 
health of workers against 
excessive strain and fatigue, 
laws have been passed by 
practically every State set- 
ting some limit to the num- 
ber of hours which may be 
worked. Most of these laws 
apply only to women; the 
hours that men work are on 
the whole unregulated by 
state law. Since 1933 all but 
two States, which already 
had such provisions in ef- 


Missouri and Washington 
usually amount to between 
$300 and $350, or less than $200 for each year in office. 


Tax-Deeded Lands 


UNDER A LAW which takes effect early next year, Cali 
fornia will set up a new system of dealing with the 
problem of tax-deeded lands, according to information 


**and when I’m elected there'll be grass huts in every sireet 
and a missionary in every pot!” 


fect, have adopted some 
sort of child labor law. Dur- 
ing the same period, seven States have adopted new 


laws providing outright prohibition of industrial home 


work, 


Today, 47 States have laws providing for workmen’s 


compensation. Three of these States passed their laws 
within the last few years, and the benefit provisions in 
many other States have been liberalized. 
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New State Tax Source 


A report from the Federation of Tax Administrators 
indicates that during 1941, States will be able to collect 
taxes on private business which has, in the past, been 
largely tax-free because of its location on federal prop- 
erty. The recent passage of the Buck Act in Congress 
allows the States to impose sales, use and income taxes 
on private transactions and occupations in military 
posts, national parks, post offices and other federal 
areas. 

In recent years, the State of California alone is 
estimated to have lost $1,500,000 annually in sales tax 
revenue through the exemption of businesses located 
on federal lands. 


Debate Issue 


Tuts YEAR, high-school debate teams throughout the 
country will try their skill on the subject, “Resolved: 
That the power of the Federal Government should be 
increased.” The subject was chosen by the National 
University Extension Association League, and several 
organizations have been collecting materials on both 
sides of the question for the use of student-debaters. 
In some cases, questionnaires have been submitted to 
leading public officials, social workers and other quali- 
fied experts, in order that studied opinions may be 
available for references in the preparations of argu- 
ments. 

Important in this. connection is a book published 
this month by the Council of State Governments. This 
volume, ‘appearing under the title, The States Today: 
A Decade of Progress in State Government, presents a 
series of discussions by eminent editors, public officials 
and educators on many aspects of the theory and prac- 
tice of government in the several States. The book will 
be of particular interest as an analysis and evaluation 
of the newer federal-state relationships which have 
developed in recent years. 


Census Error 


Boston ts. still the capital city of Massachusetts, and 
Michigan still claims Lansing as its seat of govern- 
ment, despite indications to the contrary in the table 
entitled “Populations of State Capitals, 1910 to 1940,” 
which appeared on the inside back cover of the Novem- 
ber issue of Strate GOVERNMENT. Sharp eyes in Illinois, 
Minnesota, Montana, Washington, D. C., and, probably, 
other places caught the transposition almost as soon 
as STATE GOVERNMENT'S chagrined staff. To readers 
who wrote—thanks ! 


Government Interns 


Unper A plan developed. by the Florida State College 
for Women, students have opportunities for practical 
experience in state government. By arrangement with 
state officials, students from an advanced course in 


public administration are selected for “internships” 
in various state offices. 

This year, two members of the senior class, Miss Pat 
Brant (see cut) and Miss Margaret Harrison, are 
working in the Capitol at Tallahassee under the super- 
vision of Secretary of State Robert A. Gray and Mr. 
Frederick Smith of the Florida Industrial Commission, 
respectively. Last year internships were granted for 
the study of national and municipal government. 


Florida’s Secretary of State R. A. Gray inspects Stare GOVERNMENT 
with Intern Pat Brant. 


General Assembly of States 


PLANS HAVE been made and preparations are under 
way for the fifth General Assembly of the Council of 
State Governments, which will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 21, 22 and 23. Meetings of the As- 
sembly will be held at the Mayflower Hotel. 

An announcement from the headquarters of the 
Council said: “We expect this to be one of our best 
meetings. The movement for interstate and federal- 
state cooperation has gained tremendously during the 
last decade. Much has been accomplished, but much 
remains to be done. 


“Rarely have the representatives of the States been 


faced with problems of such vital importance. Matters 
of deepest concern to every citizen are to be included 
in the program of the General Assembly. Problems of 
national defense and of the impact of expanding defense 
activities upon our States and localities will receive at- 
tention. Trade barriers between the States, conflicting 
taxation, welfare and relief, conservation, uniform state 
laws, state legislation and administration, and many 
other problems of interest to the officials of the several 
States will be included on our program. To discuss 
these questions we expect to have the best qualified 
men the country can offer.” 
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The Northeast Cooperates 
(Continued from page 249) 


are unable to float their own bond issue for sewage 
disposal plants and sewer systems, to finance such 
undertakings by bonds to be issued by the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission against the security 
of sewer rentals which will be collected by the 
participating municipalities. Already one-third 
of the pollution of these metropolitan waters has 
been brought under treatment. New York munici- 
palities generally have complied or are complying, 
but financial difficulties have prevented some of 
the New Jersey municipalities from making com- 
parable progress. It is to assist these that the 
new legislation has been designed. 

Connecticut, originally the third partner in 
bringing about the creation of the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, has not as yet become 
a party to the compact. 


TAXATION 


A small Regional Committee on taxation has 
enunciated certain principles which in their opin- 
ion should govern the financing of relief measures, 
and has devoted much of its attention recently to 
the problems raised when two or more States 
claim jurisdiction of a decedent’s estate by alleg- 
ing that he was domiciled in each of them at the 
time of his death. The duplicate taxation which 
sometimes ensues, promotes controversy, is ruin- 
ous to the estate and in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee can be avoided by simple reciprocal statutes 
giving tax Commissioners authority to com- 
promise such claims. If these attempts fail, the 
Committee recommends that the controversy be 
submitted to arbitration, under an agreement 
binding the States to accept the decision of the 
arbitrators. Work is progressing on a model bill 
to embody the conclusions of the Committee. 

New York and Pennsylvania have conferred 
with respect to the exchange of tax information, 
and the elimination of duplicate taxation now in- 
curred in the transfer of stock of Pennsylvania 
corporations sold on out-of-state exchanges. 
Legislation embodying the recommendation of a 
joint sub-committee has been proposed to the 
Pennsylvania Commission. 


Liguor CONTROL 


Out of an Interstate Conference on liquor con- 
trol held in Buffalo in January 1940, the repre- 
sentatives for New York, New Jersey and Penn- 


sylvania evolved a scheme to eliminate much of the 
difficulty now caused by differences in the permit 
fees charged to out-of-state wholesalers. Legis- 
lation in harmony with these recommendations 
was introduced in New York, but because similar 
legislation did not make progress in New Jersey 
it was not pressed. 


UNIFORM STATE Laws 


All of the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion in the Northeast have had submitted to them 
copies of the bills recommended by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. The cooperation commissions invited mem- 
bers of the uniform law group from their respec- 
tive States to advise with them as to which of 
these measures should receive priority in the 1941 
legislative session. Out of such cooperation, it is 
expected that material progress will be made at 
the forthcoming sessions with respect to the adop- 
tion of such measures. 

In this work, the Regional Office of the Council 
of State Governments has participated actively. 
The Regional Representative attends all meetings 
of the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in 
the ten northeastern States, assisting them in the 
preparation of agenda and reports, bringing to 
them information as to the progress of similar 
work in other States, and thus aiding materially 
in integrating the work of the Commissions in 
this important area. Because of this ciose associa- 
tion, the ten States seem likely to establish a high 
record of achievement in a series of problems 
which are confronting them. 


MERIT SYSTEM ADVANCES 


WITH THE final passage of the Ramspeck Civil 
Service bill by Congress on November 109, atten- 
tion has now been shifted to the development of 
merit systems in the States. The Ramspeck bill 
will permit between 125,000 and 200,000 federal 
employees not now covered by the merit system 
to receive classified civil service ratings. 

At the election last month, voters in Michigan 
and Louisiana added civil service amendments to 
their state constitutions. A recent survey indi- 
cates that in at least sixteen other States some 
form of merit system is applied to certain govern- 
mental agencies. It is expected that legislation for 
merit systems will be considered during 1941 leg- 
islative sessions, with good chance of success in a 
dozen or more States. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


Public Health in America 


“Administrative Control of State Health Departments.” 
Am. J. of Pub. Health, 50 West soth St., N. Y. C., 
July 1940, p. 824-825. 


American Public Welfare Association. Report of the 
Committee on Medical Care, Annual Meeting, Seattle, 
Washington, June 30, 1938. 1313 East 60th St., Chi- 
cago, June 1, 1938. 48 pp. mimeo. 40c. 


California, University, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion. Public Health Organization. Jack E. Thomas. 
Berkeley, 1939. 39 pp. mimeo. tables. 1939 Legisla- 
tive Problems, No. 13. 


Colcord, Joanna Carver. Your Community; Its Provi- 
sion for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. 
Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y. C:, 1939. 249 pp. 
illus. diagrs. 85c. 


Collins, Selwyn D. Research Memorandum on Social 
Aspects of Health in the Depression. Prepared Under 
the Direction of the Committee on Studies in Social 
Aspects of the Depression. Social Science Research 
Council, N. Y. C., 1937. 192 pp. (Bulletin 36) 


Derryberry, Mayhew. “Educational Qualifications of 
Staff Members in Health Departments.” Am. J. of 
Pub. Health, 50 West soth St., N. Y. C., June 1940, 
p. 645-651. tables. 


Hiscock, Ira Vaughan, ed. Community Health Organi- 
sation; A Manual of Administration and Procedure 
Primarily for Urban Areas. 3d edition. Common- 
wealth Fund, N. Y. C., 1939. 318 pp. tables. $2.50. 


National Health Conference. The Nation’s Health; Dis- 
cussion at the... , July 18, 19, 20, 1938, Washington, 
D. C., called by the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, to Con- 
sider a National Health Program Proposed in the 
Report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


1939. 116 pp. 


—Proceedings of the National Health Conference, July 
18, 19, 20, 1938, Washington, D. C.; Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. Govt. Print. Off., Wash., D. C. 1938. 


163 pp. 


Ohio Public Health Association. Historical Directory 
of State Health Departments in the United States of 


America. Robert G. Paterson. Columbus, April 1939. 
68 pp. $1. 


Public Affairs Committee. The Fight on Cancer. Clar- 
ence C. Little. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C., 1939. 
31 pp. charts. Pub. Affairs Pamphlets, No. 38. roc. 


“Public Health in the National Defense Program.” 


Public Health Reports. Govt. Print. Off., Wash., 
D. C., Sept. 27, 1940, p. 1760-1776. 


Roche, Josephine. “The Worker’s Stake in a National 
Health Program.” Am. Labor Legis. R., 131 East 
23d St., N. Y. C., Sept. 1938, p. 125-130. 


Ruhland, George C. “Treatment as a Part of Services 
of Health Departments.” Am. J. of Pub. Health, 
50 West soth St., N. Y. C. June 1940, p. 661-669, 
tables. 


Smillie, Wilson George. Public Health Administration 
in the United States. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., 1935. 458 pp. illus. maps, diagrs. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Library. The National 
Health Program and Medical Care in the United 
States: Selected Recent References. Ruth Fine, 
Comp. Wash., D. C., June 1940. 25 pp. mimeo. 


U. S. Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. Toward Better Na- 
tional Health. Wash., D. C., 1939. 30 pp. illus. 


U. S. President. Health Security; Message From. . 
Transmitting the Annual Message on Health Secu- 
rity. Govt. Print. Off. Wash., D. C., 1939. 74 pp. table. 
76th Congress, Ist Sess., House of Representatives 
Doc. No. 120. 


U. S. Public Health Service. National Institute of 
Health. Division of Public Health Methods. The 
National Health Survey, 1935-1936; Significance, 
Scope and Method of a Nation-wide Family Canvass 
of Sickness in Relation to its Social and Economic 
Setting. Wash., D. C., 1938. 16 pp. mimeo. tables. 


Wolman, Abel. “The National Health Program—Pres- 
ent Status.” Am. J. of Pub. Health, 50 West soth St., 
N. Y. C., Jan. 1940, p. 1-8. table. 


Ziegler, Mark V. and Georgie S. Brockett. “Prevailing 
Employment Policies in Health Departments.” Am. J. 
of Pub. Health, 50 West soth St., N. Y. C., July, 1940, 


Pp. 779-786. tables. 
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THEY SAY 


A National Statesman 


GoveRNoR LEHMAN’s attack on the trade barriers raised 
by the States against one another shows that New 
York’s Chief Executive is a statesman with a national, 
rather than an exclusively local, point of view. He 
is prepared to pass up the supposed advantages which 
his own State might gain for its local products in the 
interest of the wider prosperity it would attain by pro- 
moting the general welfare. 

The Governor, speaking before the National Tax 
Association, points out that many of the laws restrict- 
ing the import of goods from other States are taxes 
supposed to be for the purpose of raising revenues for 
the State treasury. But the real object aimed at is to 
suppress competition. Any money gained for the 
State treasury by such taxes is paid for several times 
over in higher prices and lower quality of products 
which the consumers of that State have to pay. 

It would be well if the Governors of the other 47 
States would join Governor Lehman in recommending 
to their Legislatures a return to the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution of the United States. That 
document plainly places on the Federal Government 
the responsibility of regulating interstate trade. The 
chaos and loss resulting from each State attempting to 
do it was evident to the framers of our basic law. 
Our recent experience proves their wisdom. 

Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) Bulletin 


Political Expense Accounts 


EXPENDITURES IN campaigns for state office are regu- 
lated by special “corrupt practice acts” in all States 
with the exception of Illinois and Rhode Island, a study 
by the Illinois Legislative Council shows. Illinois, 
however, does have regulation prohibiting such prac- 
tices as bribery, and the promise by a candidate to 
any person or corporation to perform or refrain from 
any official act... . 

The requirement that statements of campaign receipts 
and disbursements be filed, and thus thrown open to 
publicity, is the only restraint upon the size of campaign 
funds in seven States—Delaware, Georgia, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont and Washing- 
ton. Other States which have corrupt practices acts 
have some limitation upon the amounts that may be 
expended, most commonly a fixed sum specified for 
various offices or a percentage of the salary attached to 
the office sought. In a few instances the limitation is 
based on the number of votes cast at the last pre- 
ceding election. 

In New Jersey, the maximum expenditure allowed a 
gubernatorial candidate is $50,000 in the primary and 


a similar amount in the general election. Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, allows only $4,000 to be spent in 
the primary campaign by or on behalf of a candidate 
for governor and half that amount in the campaign for 
the general election. In about one-third of the States 
the limitation extends only to the expenditure made 
by the candidate, while other States limit the amount 
spent on behalf of the candidate as well. 
Savannah (Georgia) News 


Soldiers Should Vote 


IF A MAN is good enough to fight for his country, he 
is good enough to vote in the conduct of its affairs. 
Every State should provide for the soldier vote just 
as New Jersey has done. 

There are several state legislatures that do not 
agree with this statement. Apparently a distrust for 
military machines, deeply ingrained since the early 
days of the Republic has led to widespread restrictions 
on the right of soldiers and sailors to vote. .. . 

Now that the Nation is embarking on a new military 
policy, in which active service is a potential part of 
every young man’s life, it might be well to reconstruct 
our whole legislative approach to the problem. 

Millville (New Jersey) Republican 


Economic Short-sightedness 


THe BALKAN States have been a menace to themselves 
and a nuisance to Europe by their battling and bicker- 
ing, mostly over trade across their boundary lines. Each 
country—this was true of all Europe—-sought to make 
its own people buy only home goods. 

The people of each State were taxed by these meas- 
ures for benefit of local producers of goods. Behind all 
tariff walls lies the pressure of the producer of the pro- 
tected goods for the chance to raise his prices to his 
neighbor, the consumer of these goods. When 
States wall out the products of other States, the other 
States are aggrieved. Thus come quarrels and wars 
such as made a byword of the Balkan States. 

Half our States are by one or another trick erect- 
ing trade barriers against the other States. We are 
bound for the Balkans, if this keeps up. 

Obstructions to trade are evil, but to short-sighted 
selfishness they seem good. It is short-sightedness 
which leads men to sin. Through shortness of sight 
men are prone to economic sin as they are prone to 
moral sin. 

The far-sighted fathers saw the evil. They put it in 
the Constitution that there should be no trade barriers 
among the States. .. . 


Miami (Florida) News 
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State Health Officers 


(See Article on Page 240) 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS. 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN... 


WYOMING 


In Charge 


Title 


Name of Agency 


J. N. Baker, M.D. 
P. Perkins, M.D. 


W. B. Grayson, M.D. 
Bertram P. Brown, M.D. 


R. L. Cleere, M.D. 
Stanley H. Osborn, M.D. 
Edwin Cameron, M.D. 
A. B. McCreary, M.D. 


T. F. Abercrombie, M.D. 
KE. L. Berry, M.D. 


Roland R. Cross, M.D. 
Verne K. Harvey, M.D. 


Walter L. Bierring, M.D. 
Fred P. Helm, M.D. 

Arthur T. McCormack, M.D. 
J. H. Musser, M.D. 


Roscoe L. Mitchell, M.D. 


Robert H. Riley, M.D. 
Paul J. Jakmauh, M.D. 
H. Allen Moyer, M.D. 


A. J. Chesley, M.D. 

Felix J. Underwood, M.D. 
Harry F. Parker, M.D. 
W. F. Cogswell, M.D. 


P. H. Bartholomew, M.D. 
Edward E. Hamer, M.D. 
Travis Pollard Burroughs, M.D. 
J. Lynn Mahaffey, M.D. 


B. Godfrey, M.D. 
Edward 8S. Godfrey, Jr., M.D. 
Carl V. Reynolds, M.D. 


Maysil M. Williams, M.D. 


R. H. Markwith, M.D. 
G. F. Mathews, M.D. 
Frederick D. Stricker, M.D. 


John J. Shaw, M.D. 


Lester A. Round, Ph.D. 
James A. Hayne, M.D. 
J. F. D. Cook; M.D. 
W. C. Williams, M.D. 


George W. Cox, M.D. 
William M. McKay, M.D. 
Charles F. Dalton, M.D. 
I. C. Riggin, M.D. 


Donald G. Evans, M.D. 
Arthur E. MeClue, M.D. 
C. A. Harper, M.D. 


M. C. Keith, M.D. 


State Health Officer 


State Department of Public Health 


State Superintendent of Public State Board of Health 


Health 
State Health Officer 
Director of Public Health 


Secretary and Executive Officer 
Commissioner 

Executive Secretary 

State Health Officer 


Director 

Director, Division of Public 
Health 

Director of Public Health 

Director-Secretary 


Commissioner 

Secretary and Executive Officer 
Commissioner of Health 
President 


Director, Bureau of Health 


Director and Chairman 
Commissioner of Public Health 
State Commissioner of Health 


Secretary and Executive Officer 
Secretary and Executive Officer 
State Health Commissioner 
Secretary 


Acting Director of Health 
State Health Officer 

Secretary and Executive Officer 
Director of Health 


Director of Health 
Commissioner of Health 


Secretary-Treasurer and State 
Health Officer 
State Health Officer 


Director of Health 

State Health Commissioner 

Executive Secretary and State 
Health Officer 

Secretary of Health 


Director of Health 

State Health Officer 
Superintendent 

Commissioner of Public Health 


State Health Officer 

Acting State Health Commissioner 
Secretary and Executive Officer 
State Health Commissioner 


State Director of Health 
State Health Commissioner 


Secretary, State Board of Health 
and State Health Officer 


State Health Officer 


State Board of Health 
Department of Public Health 


State Board of Health 
State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
State Board of Health 


Department of Health 
Department of Public Welfare 


Department of Public Health 
State Board of Health 


State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 


State Department of Health and 
Welfare, Bureau of Health 


State Department of Health 
Department of Public Health 
Department of Health 


State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
State Board of Health 
State Board of Health 


Department of Health 
State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
Department of Health 


Department of Public Health 
State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 


Department of Public Health 


State Department of Health 
State Health Department 
State Board of Health 


State Department of Health 


State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
State Board of Health 
Department of Health 


State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 
Department of Public Health 
State Department of Health 


State Department of Health 
State Department of Health 
State Board of Health 


State Health Department 
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